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Home  and  School  Visitor  (M,  except  June,  July,  and 

;  August),  -  Greenfield,  Ind.  75^.  ;  samples  free. 
James  N\  Goble,  editor. 

Prints  stories  suitable  for  school  reading.  Must 
be  devoid  of  all  slang.  Limits  length  for  hftli- 
to  eighth-grade  pupils  to  1,400  words  ;  for  third- 
and  fourth-grade,  1,000  words.  Does  not  buy 
photographs,  and  pays  in  December  and  March 
after  publication. 

Home  Department  Magazine  (  Q  ),  161  Eighth  ave., 
N„  Nashville,  Tenn.  32c.  ;  8c.  Hight  C.  Moore, 
editor. 

A  Baptist  magazine,  using  literary  as  well  as 
religious  practical  articles  for  home  keepers,  etc. 
Prints  a  lew  stories,  a  feu  general  articles,  and 
some  poetry,  but  no  novelettes,  serials,  humor¬ 
ous  verse,  jokes,  plays,  or  juvenile  matter.  Sets 
length  limit  at  from  600  to  2,000  words,  does  not 
fiuy  photographs,  and  pays  about  the  middle  of 
.the  month  after  month  of  receipt. 

Home  Department  Quarterly  (Q),  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  420  Plum  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  50c.  ; 
ioc.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  editor  ;  Jonathan  B.  Hawk, 
associate  editor.  \ 

A  Sunday-school  publication  for  adults.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  persons  who,  because  of  age,  health, 
family  duties,  business  or  labor  responsibilities, 
cannot  attend  Sun'day  school.  Uses  devotional 
articles,  meditative  articles,  and  articles  that 
help  both  father  and  mother  in  solving  all  sorts 
of  problems  of  the  home  and  of  life  ;  short 
stories  ;  and  poetry.  Wants  bright,  wholesome, 
positive  material  ;  nothing  gloomy  or  negative. 
Sets  length  limit  at  from  500  to  1,500  words  ;  buys 
photographs  ;  and  pays  on  acceptance. 

Home  Folks  (M),  W.  D.  Boyce  Company,  500  North 
Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.  H.  Herr,  editor 

Uses  short  stories  —  clean  love  stories,  stories 
of  adventure,  and  “home”  stories  —  and  special 
articles  on  home  economics  and  engineering,  il¬ 
lustrated  if  possible,  but  no  recipes  or  fillers. 
Does  not  want  novelettes,  seriais,  general  articles, 
poetry,  or  jokes.  .Sets  length  limit  at  from 
1,500  to  5,000  words.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

Home  Friend  Magazine  (M),  1411  Wyandotte  st„ 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  20c.  ;  sc.  E.  A.  Weishaar, 
editor. 

Prints  only  fiction,  using  short  stories,,  of  from 
21000  to  5, coo  words,  and  novelettes,  of  about 
15,000  words.  The  love  element  should  always  be 
present  in  fiction,  which  should  treat  of  human 
nature  and  adventure.  Does  not  buy  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  pays  within  two  weeks  after  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

Arts-  (  M  ),  19  East  59th  st..  New  York.  $5.00  ;  50c. 
Forbes  Watson,  editor. 

College  Comics' (M  ),  221  E.  Cullerton  st.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  $4.00  ;  35c.  W.  Robert  Jenkins,  editor. 

Uses  Short  stories,  essays,  general  articles 
satires,  plays,  jokes,  verse,  skits,  and  pointed 
paragraphs,  all  humorous  in  content  and  hu¬ 
morously  written.  No  pure  fiction  is  desired 
unless  it  is  humorous  or  satirical,  and  humor 
must  not  be  trashy  or  vulgar.  Stories  about 


youtng  people  and  essays  on  topics  of  youth  are 
wanted,  but  they  must  be  wholesome.  College 
subjiect.4  or  college  settings  should  be  avoided, 
excepting  where  brought  in  incidentally.  Sets 
length  limit  at  from  2,500  to  3,000  words.  Does 
not  buy  photographs.  Pays  on  acceptance. 

Cross  Word  Puzzle  Magazine  (  M  ),  37  West  57th  st., 
New  York.  $2.50  ;  25c.  L.  Stanley  Shuford,  edi¬ 
tor  ;  Marie  O’Sbaughnessy,  associate  editor. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  —  March,  1925.  Uses  general 
articles,  humorous  verse,  and  jokes  containing 
matter  related  in  some"  way  to  cross-word  puzzles. 
Buys  photographs  and  original  cross  word 
puzzles,  and  pays  on  acceptance. 

Gypsy  (  Q  ),  4811  Section  ave.,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

$i.oo  ;  25c.  H.  A.  Conley  Joslin,  editor. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1  — ;  March,  1925.  A  magazine  to 
interest  bibliophiles  as  well  as  poets  and  poetry 
lovers,  the  plan  being  to  develop  into  a  general 
literary  magazine  rather  than  an  all-poetry  jour¬ 
nal.  Uses  poetry,  articles  on  literary  subjects, 
poetical  plays,  and  satirical  poems,  but  no  hu¬ 
morous  matter.  Payment  is  made  only  in  prizes, 
at  present  offering  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each  for 
the  best  lyric  and  the  best  sonnet. 

Independent  Agent  and  Salesman  (  M  ),  22  East  12th 
st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  25c.;  15c.  W.  E.  Backus, 
editor. 

Formerly  the  Independent  Salesman.  Devoted 
to  direct-to-consumer  selling.  Uses  one  fiction 
story  a  month,  which  must  apply  to  direct  sell¬ 
ing,  (  contracted  for  at  present  ),  one  or  two 
poems  a  month,  with  a  sales  angle,  and,  rarely, 
a  little  humorous  verse.  Sets  length  limit  at 
from  20Q  to  2,000  words,  buys  photographs  if  on 
some  phase  of  direct  selling  or  adapted  to  it,  and 
pays  on  publication. 

Money  Making  Opportunities  (  M  ),  4132  West  21st 
st. ,  Chicago,  Ill.  $i.co  ;  ioc.  J.  F.  Crittenden, 
editor. 

Formerly  This  for  That  Magazine.  Uses  sales 
stories  similar  to  those  in  How  to  Sell  and  the 
Specialty  Salesman.  Anything  relating  to  sell¬ 
ing  —  plans,  formulas,  advertising  advice  suit¬ 
able  far  mail-order  exploitation,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  spare  time  or  for  full  time,  and  true 
stories  of  business  experiences.  Sets  length 
limit  at  Jrom  500  to  1,500  words,  does  not  buy 
photographs,  and  pays  one-half  cent  a  word  on 
publication. 

New  Sensations  (  M  ),  709  S.  Fifth  st.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  $2,50  ;  25c.  Addison  Lewis,  editor. 

Uses  short  stories,  novelettes,  serials,  general 
articles,  'poetry,  humorous  verse,  and  jokes,  all 
of  a  sensational  nature,  and  movie  material  lor 
“  My  Stars  ”  department.  Sets  length  limit  for 
fiction  s, lories  at  from  3,000  to  5,000  words  :  ser¬ 
ials,  from  15,000  to  25,000  ;  and  sensational  art!-, 
cles,  from  3,000  to  5,000  words.  Buys  photo¬ 
graphs  of  beauties  or  of  sensational  news.  Pre¬ 
fers  fiction  to  have  sensational,  unusual  situa¬ 
tions.  Pays  within  short  time  after  acceptance. 

Public  Affairs  (  M  ),  1336  New  York  ave.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C.  $1.50  ;  15c.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  editor. 

Uses  only  general  articles  devoted  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  public  questions  —  social,  economic, 
etc.  Sets  length  limit  at  from  1,000  to  2,000 
words,  |nd  does  not  buy  photographs. 

Radigrain  (  W  ),  '8i  Nassau  st.,  New  York.  Mary 
Adams  Smith,  editor. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  —  April  4,  1925.  Prints  the 
broadcasting  programs  for  the  coming  week  ; 
pictures  and  stories  about  the  broadcasters  and 
artists  ;  stories  about  women  and  the  radio  ;  hu¬ 
morous  experiences  ;  short  witty  epigrams,  and 
jingles.  -Buys  interesting  original  photographs  ; 
pays  on  acceptance. 
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TALKS  ON  PRACTICAL  AUTHOR¬ 
SHIP. 


VI.  —  Theme  —  Inspiration  —  Symbolism  — 
Minor  Faults. 

In  these  talks  we  have,  constantly  gone 
from  small  things  to  greater  things,  from 
words  to  sentences,  to  character,  to  action,  to 
plot.  It  has  been  as  if  we  started  to  build  a 
building  and  had  nothing  but  bricks  to  start 
with.  This  would  seem  an  odd  way  to  build 
a  building,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  way  the 
first  building  was  built.  Building  in  this  way 
is  synthetic.  We  are  putting  things  together, 
and  the  builder  is  learning  by  doing.  If  we 
had  reversed  the  process  and  gone  from  large 
units  to  small,  working  from  a  plan,  we  should 
Lave  run  the  danger  of  becoming  theorists,  of 
Feing  scientific  and  analytic  instead  of  syn¬ 


thetic  and  artistic.  We  see  on  every  side  men 
who  know  how  everything  ought  to  be  done, 
but  who  can  do  nothing  themselves.  This  is 
a  pit-fall  we  want  to  avoid. 

Working  as  we  have  from  small  units  to 
large,  we  have  almost  reached  our  largest  unit. 
In  our  last  talk  we  learned  that  the  total  action 
of  the  story  constituted  its  plot  and  that  if 
this  action  were  given  in  skeleton  form  it 
would  be  the  scenario  or  synopsis  of  the  story. 
If  we  could  reduce  this  scenario  to  a  single 
sentence,  or  even  a  single  word,  we  should 
have  the  theme  of  the  story,  or  what  the 
story  was  about,  and  this  is  our  largest  unit. 
If  King  Lear  were  called  “A  Father’s  Van¬ 
ity,”  or  Macbeth  “Ambition,”  or  Othello 
“Jealousy,”  the  themes  would  be  contained  in 
the  titles. 

It  is  interesting  in  looking  over  a  story  we 
have  written  to  find  that  it  illustrates  some 
almost  abstract  idea,  and  now  that  we  have 
learned  to  write  it  is  fun  to  take  an  abstract 
idea  and  illustrate  it  with  a  story.  We  can 
do  it  either  way,  so  long  as  we  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  that  we  must  not  allow  our 
characters  to  be  false  to  themselves  in  illus¬ 
trating  our  idea. 

The  academic  way  of  constructing  a  story 
is  first  to  get  the  theme,  then  assemble  the 
characters,  give  them  appropriate  action,  write 
a  scenario  of  the  story,  and  last  of  all,  do  the 
actual  composition  of  the  story.  I  believe 
that  in  most  cases  this  process  is  not  followed 
by  professional  writers.  Some  writers  write 
a  scenario  simply  to  disregard  it.  Others  have 
only  a  general  idea  of  the  end  of  the  story 
when  they  begin  it,  and  still  others  write  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  is  coming  next,  so  that 
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they  are  as  much  surprised  as  the  reader  is. 
Which  method  we  may  employ  will  depend  on 
our  temperament.  We  should  adopt  the 
method  that  succeeds  best  with  our  selves.  If 
we  have  a  precise  and  intellectual  mind,  it 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  a 
chart  to  sail  by,  a  scenario  that  we  can  fol¬ 
low  as  closely  as  we  wish. 

If  we  are  essentially  a  person  of  feeling, 
and  I  mean  by  feeling  not  emotion  so  much  as 
that  instinctive  quality  which  has  been  called 
inspiration,  we  shall  be  happier  to  have  our 
story  flow  right  off  our  pen.  There  is  danger 
in  working  in  this  way.  We  may  have  a  good 
beginning  and  a  poor  ending,  perhaps,  or  no 
ending  at  all.  Or  we  may  finish  a  story  that 
is  excellent  in  its  parts  but  that  does  not  hang 
together.  Our  intellect  should  always  be  on 
the  job  as  a  sort  of  policeman  to  keep  us  to 
the  path.  I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
comparing  the  creative  power  in  us  to  a  horse 
and  the  intellectual  or  critical  faculty  to  its 
driver.  The  horse  is  the  motive  power,  dis¬ 
astrous  if  not  restrained  and  guided,  but 
the  driver  without  the  horse  is  of  no  use 
at  all. 

All  writers  have  a  strong  sense  at  times  of 
inspiration,  interspersed  with  periods  when 
they  have  to  work  everything  out  with  their 
reason.  Amy  Lowell  has  described  the  process 
in  one  of  her  lectures.  An  idea  would  come 
to  her  for  a  poem  and  then  she  would  n’t 
think  of  it  again  for  a  year,  perhaps.  It 
would  be  growing  in  her  subconsciousness 
without  her  knowledge.  Then  unexpectedly 
it  would  come  to  the  surface  and  seek  ex¬ 
pression  and  get  itself  written  almost  of  itself. 
She  fancifully  imagined  that  an  imp  dictated 
it  to  her.  Places  would  come  in  the  poem 
which  the  imp  refused  to  dictate,  and  she 
would  have  to  work  over  these  spots  and  re¬ 
write  them  until  she  got  them  to  match  the  rest 
of  her  poem  as  well  as  she  was  able.  She 
owns  the  original  manuscript  of  Keats’s  “The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  and  what  interests  her  in 
it  most  is  how  beautifully  the  imp  dictated  it 
to  him  until  he  reached  a  certain  stanza.  At 
this  point  the  interlineations  and  corrections 
on  the  manuscript  show  that  Keats  had  just  as 
much  trouble  as  herself.  It  might  be  said  of 
Amy  Lowell  that  she  is  an  indefatigable  and 


regular  worker,  so  the  use  of  inspiration  is- 
not  incompatible  with  the  professional  writer  s- 
life. 

Having  gone  from  the  word  to  the  theme,, 
from  the  smallest  unit  to  the  largest  unit,  we 
can  now  take  a  sort  of  survey  of  any  story, 
see  it  in  a  bird’s-eye  view.  In  reading  it  over, 
we  can  ask  whether  it  produces  a  unified  ef¬ 
fect  and  if  not,  we  can  lop  off  extraneous 
things  even  though  they  are  charming  in  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  plenty  more  where  they 
came  from.  In  following  the  action  through 
we  can  discover  whether  our  curve  of  inten¬ 
sity  sags  any  on  its  way  to  the  climax.  We 
can  find  out  whether  we  have  held  our  tone 
throughout  the  story,  for  it  would  be  obvi¬ 
ously  out  of  tone  to  introduce  Broadway  slang, 
for  example,  in  a  romantic  story  set  in  ancient 
Babylon. 

We  may  even  discover  unexpected  qualities  j 
for,  while  we  often  write  worse  than  we 
thought  we  did,  often  also  we  write  better  than 
we  knew.  One  of  the  qualities  that  we  may 
show  in  our  work  is  symbolism,  in  which  an 
inanimate  object  takes  on  extraordinary  char¬ 
acteristics.  If  the  story,  for  example,  were  a 
story  of  the  struggle  of  a  man  to  save  his 
farm  from  the  encroachment  of  sand  dunes,  the 
sand  dunes  might  take  on  almost  a  human  or 
a  diabolic  character,  as  if  they  were  an  added 
character  in  the  story.  The  most  successful 
novel  of  Ernest  Poole’s  was  “The  Harbor,” 
and  I  believe  this  was  true  largely  because  he 
used  New  York  harbor  in  a  symbolic  sense. 
It  kept  coming  back  into  the  novel  under  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  like  .the  variations  on  a  theme  in 
music,  and  I  would  point  out  that  the  success 
of  repetitions  in  literature  depends  on  the 
variations.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  an  old  friend  in  a  new  guise.  It  is  very 
easy  to  work  in  symbolism  and  repetition,  but 
used  simply  as  a  device  it  has  no  inner  vitality 
and  is  bad  art. 

Little  things  we  shall  now  discover  in  our 
work  —  possibly  that  we  give  every  noun  a 
retinue  of  at  least  two  adjectives  and  every 
verb  a  retinue  of  at  least  two  adverbs.  Ad¬ 
jectives  and  adverbs  are  all  very  well.  When 
we  want  to,  we  can  give  a  noun  a  whole  string 
of  adjectives,  but  as  we  write  we  shall  learn 
that  everything  does  not  have  to  be  modified 
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and  that  a  noun  alone  or  a  verb  alone  has  a 
certain  simplicity  and  strength. 

We  shall  find,  perhaps,  that  our  conversa¬ 
tion  does  n’t  fit  in  with  our  descriptions,  that 
we  lose  our  tune  when  our  characters  talk  ; 
but  by  working  with  this  defect  in  mind,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  have  our  characters  talk 
in  colloquial  language  without  losing  the  tune 
of  the  story  as  a  whole.  Again  we  may  think 
that  it  is  n’t  proper  for  us  to  repeat  “he  said,” 
so  we  may  have  variations  and  say  “he  sur¬ 
mised,”  “he  queried,”  “he  responded,”  and  so 
on.  To  do  this  to  some  extent  is  all  right,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  word  “said”  is 
merely  a  little  tag  to  denote  conversation,  and 
it  can  be  repeated  without  any  harm. 

We  shall  also  find  there  are  conventional 
stage  directions  in  a  story,  as  for  example  :  — ■ 

“Yes,”  the  young  lady  answered,  bursting 
into  tears. 

“No,”  said  the  burglar,  breaking  off  the 
ash  of  his  cigar. 

It  is  good  to  avoid  conventional  phrases  of 
this  sort  and  of  all  sorts.  A  character  has  n’t 
got  to  be  doing  something  at  the  same  moment 
he  is  saying  something.  Go  through  your 
Story  and  take  out  expressions  that  are  com¬ 
monplace  and  hackneyed. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  that  you  tell  a  story 
^alfnost  entirely  by  means  of  conversation,  so 
that  the  story  will  be  like  a  series  of  scenes, 
or  a  play.  Other  times  you  will  find  that  your 
story  has  n’t  a  word  of  conversation  in  it. 


Sometimes  you  will  start  a  story  with  con¬ 
versation,  sometimes  with  description,  some¬ 
times  with  an  objective  act. 

You  will  be  interested  to  find  the  different 
ways  stories  come  to  you.  Sometimes  an  in¬ 
cident  observed  or  read  about  will  suggest  a 
whole  story.  Sometimes  a  character  seen  or 
heard  of  will  rush  into  your  imagination, , 
carrying  his  story  with  him.  Sometimes  a 
scene  will  invoke  a  story  —  you  will  want  to 
write  a  story  that  will  convey  to  the  reader 
the  spirit  of  some  given  place.  Sometimes  a 
title  itself  will  contain  the  story,  as  a  bud 
contains  the  flower. 

In  proportion  as  you  have  the  artistic 
temperament,  you  will  not  allow  your  per¬ 
sonal  views  to  color  your  stories.  You  may  in., 
your  civic  capacity  be  president  of  a  society 
to  prohibit  tea-drinking  in  the  United  States, 
but  you  must  forget  this  when  you  step  into 
your  study  to  write.  You  must  be  fair  to  your 
characters,  even  though  they  happen  to  be  tea- 
drinkers. 

You  may  use  your  writing  gift  for  purposes- 
of  propaganda  if  you  wish  to.  Few  weapons 
are  as  effective  for  this  purpose  as  art,  and 
any  well  written  novel  designed  to  correct  a 
definite  abuse  is  bound  to  be  a  money-maker 
if  the  abuse  is  sufficiently  unpopular  ;  but  this 
will  not  be  pure  art. 

Richard  Bowland  KimbalL 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WRITING  AND  GARDENING  TOGETHER. 


At  first  thought,  writing  and  gardening  may 
seem  somewhat  dissociated,  but  in  reality 
they  combine  very  happily.  In  this  article  I 
shall  try  to  establish  the  fact,  and  my  material 
.has  not  been  taken  from  books,  nor  from  the 
experiences  of  others.  It  is  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  and  gardening,  covering 
several  years. 

Besides  myself,  I  have  two  others  to  support 
by  writing,  and  you  all  know  how  old  Hi 
Cost  O.  Living  sinks  his  teeth  into  a  writer’s 


earnings  these  days.  He  surely  bites  deep.. 

Having  this  thought  in  mind  before  I  started 
to  grow  a  garden,  I  feared  that  by  reason  of 
taking  some  of  the  time  which  otherwise  would 
be  given  to  writing  articles,  my  gardening 
operations  would  seriously  cut  down  proceeds 
from  my  writing.  This  proved  fallacious 
reasoning.  In  fact,  after  checking  up  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  good  things  that  the  gar¬ 
den  has  given  me,  I  am  convinced  that  it  in¬ 
creased  the  proceeds  from  writing,  not  to. 
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mention  the  really  big  item  —  reduction  in 
grocery  bills. 

The  garden  did  take  some  of  the  time  which 
otherwise  I  would  have  devoted  to  writing, 
but  not  only  did  it  relieve  my  pocket-book,  but 
it  materially  boosted  my  writing.  In  my 
•  opinion,  no  writer  should  buckle  down  to  his 
desk  for  long  hours  in  the  effort  to  turn  out 
daily  a  fixed  volume  of  words.  By  so  doing 
lie  places  quantity  above  quality,  and  quality, 
in  the  long  run,  is  what  counts  —  better  one 
short  article  of  A-i  quality  than  two  or  more 
of  doubtful  quality.  When  a  writer’s  ideas 
clog  and  jam  and  his  brain  rebels,  then  is  the 
time  to  turn  his  attention  to  something  en¬ 
tirely  different  —  to  allow  his  exhausted  brain 
cells  to  re-charge  themselves  for  another  writ¬ 
ing  session  tomorrow. 

In  respect  to  health,  a  garden  certainly  helps 
a  writer  in  his  business.  It  affords  him  a 
chance  to  change  from  mental  to  muscular  ex¬ 
ercise.  It  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  get  on 
speaking  terms  with  Mother  Nature — -fills  his 
lungs  with  fresh,  pure  air  and  sweeps  the  cob¬ 
webs  from  his  mental  machinery.  When  again 
'he  tackles  writing,  his  fist  is  propelled  over 
the  page  by  a  brain  that  is  ahead  of  it,  instead 
of  lagging  in  the  rear.  Yes,  from  the  health 
angle,  a  garden  is  a  tonic,  which  taken  in 
■daily  doses,  produces  increased  ability 
•to  write. 

From  another  angle,  the  garden  is  a  source 
■of  material  for  practical  gardening  articles, 
for  which  there  are  many  markets  with  farm 
and  garden  journals.  If  the  writer-gardener 
keeps  his  eyes  open  and  his  mind  alert,  he  will 
learn  things  which  will  be  of  value  to  other 
garden  devotees  —  about  seeds  and  their 
germination,  fertilizers,  soils  and  the  best  way 
to  manage  and  cultivate  them  —  and  much 
about  gardening  in  general.  Farm-paper  edi¬ 
tors  stand  ready  to  exchange  checks  for  the 
facts  one  digs  up,  if  such  facts  are  properly 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  their  readers. 

During  the  late  war,  while  advertising 
manager  for  a  large  wholesale  seed  firm,  I 
wrote  a  series  of  twenty-five  articles  on  back¬ 
yard  gardens.  The  series  was  easily  placed 
with  fifty  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 


United  States.  Each  article  was  practical  and 
timely,  and  was  written  solely  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  gardening  acquired  years  previously. 
I  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  any  writer 
can  gather  the  makings  for  many  a  good  article 
while  he  manipulates  the  hoe  or  weeder. 

The  garden  that  I  grew  last  year,  as  an  ac¬ 
cessory  to  the  writing  business,  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  one-quarter  acre  in  size.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  and  seed  cost  about  nine  dollars.  Labor 
I  do  not  count,  for  many  times  while  using  the 
hoe  I  dug  up,  with  the  weeds,  material  for  arti¬ 
cles.  I  cannot  give  figures  on  the  quantity  of 
fresh  vegetables  available  during  the  growing 
season,  for  I  kept  no  record.  Certain  it  was 
that  we  had  plenty,  of  many  different  kinds  — 
and  gave  some  to  the  neighbors.  A  rough 
guess  of  their  market  value  is  fifty  dollars. 

Enough  corn,  beans,  spinach,  tomatoes,  peas, 
beets,  carrots,  pickles,  chile-sauce,  and  catsup 
were  canned  to  supply  the  family  for  eight 
months.  In  terms  of  quarts  canned,  the  figures 
are  133.  At  a  safe  estimate  the  value  is  again 
fifty  dollars.  Here  are  an  even  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  cash  value  for  vegetables,  canned  or  un¬ 
canned.  The  actual  expense  being  nine  dol¬ 
lars,  it  leaves  ninety-one  dollars  profits.  Hold 
though,  there  is  some  inspiration  for  articles 
to  be  credited  to  the  garden.  Say  the  value  is 
twenty-five  dollars,  as  inspiration.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $116  profits. 

The  time  actually  taken  from  my  writing 
averaged  less  than  one  hour  daily.  So  I 
figure  that  this  hour  was  put  in  more  profitably 
in  the  garden  than  in  struggling  to  keep  the 
old  brain  working  under  protest. 

How  can  one  learn  to  garden,  you  say? 
There’s  nothing  in  the  world  so  easy.  There 
are  the  agricultural  bulletins  on  all  phases  of 
gardening,  prepared  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  There  are  books 
at  the  library.  There  are  garden  magazines 
and  farm  papers,  and  seed  catalogs.  There 
are  garden  clubs,  and  there  is  the  professional 
gardener,  always  glad  to  tell  you  what  he 
knows.  Every  package  of  seeds  bears  ade¬ 
quate  instructions  for  planting.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  information. 

Not  all  writers,  of  course,  live  where  they 
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can  have  a  garden,  but  many  do,  either  on 
their  land  or  on  that  of  a  neighbor.  To  still 
others  the  money-saving  feature  may  not  ap¬ 
peal.  It  is  to  the  young  writer  fighting  his 
way  upward,  to  whom  stamps  and  stationery 
loom  as  expense  items,  that  a  garden  will 
prove  a  valuable  ally.  Aside  from  the  joy  of 
having  fresh  vegetables  in  summer  and  satis¬ 
fying  canned  vegetables  in  winter,  the  garden 
will  fit  you  physically  and  mentally  to  be  a 


better  writer,  will  provide  inspiration  for 
articles  and  stories,  and  will  deal  a  body  blow 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  If  you  take  a 
spark  of  interest  in  the  garden,  and  treat  it 
right,  there  will  be  no  rejection  slips  from  it 
—  and  fewer  from  your  writing.  Pretty  good 
reasons,  do  you  not  think,  why  writing  and 
gardening  go  well  together? 

R.  Gilbert  Gardner. 

Warehouse  Point,  Conn. 


HOLDING  MANUSCRIPTS. 


Just  how  long  should  an  editor  ask  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  wait  for  a  decision  on  his  manuscript? 

Here  is  a  question  vital  to  every  writer  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  attempting  to  sell 
his  wares  in  the  general  literary  market. 

One  does  not  look  for  immediate  decisions 
in  the  offices  of  the  great  weekly  or  monthly 
periodicals.  Manuscripts  sent  there  may  be 
bid  “good-bye”  for  a  couple  of  months,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary  for  the  average 
publication  to  keep  a  writer  waiting  nine  or  ten 
weeks  for  a  decision  on  a  brief  article  which 
is  patently  either  acceptable  or  not  acceptable. 

The  manuscript  is  the  writer’s  product.  By 
it  he  hopes  to  derive  income.  It  represents  to 
him  potential  cash.  The  longer  an  editor 
keeps  it  pigeon-holed  before  reaching  a  de¬ 
cision  as  to  its  acceptability,  the  longer  the 
writer  must  wait  before  he  can  make  another 
attempt  to  convert  his  story  or  article  into 
money. 

There  is  a  moral  principle  involved,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  The  editor  owes  it  to  his  contributors 
to  retain  material  only  so  long  a  period  as  is 
necessary  for  reasonable  consideration  and 
judgment.  Carelessly  to  prolong  this  period 
for  no  justifiable  reason  is  an  imposition  on 
the  contributor,  whose  handiwork  is  lying  idle. 
No  manufacturer  allows  a  retailer  to  retain  a 
case  of  goods  several  months  before  deciding 
whether  he  wishes  to  buy  it.  To  do  so  would 
invite  speedy  failure  and  bankruptcy.  The 


writer  should  be  asked  to  make  no  greater  sac¬ 
rifice  than  the  business  man.  His  product,  to 
him,  is  just  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  mill  is 
to  the  manufacturer.  Speed  in  marketing 
means  just  as  much  to  his  efficiency  program 
as  it  does  to  the  sales  management  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  firm.  Unless  he  can  make  a  reasonably 
rapid  turn-over  of  his  literary  wares,  his 
profits  are  not  going  to  attain  their  potential 
size. 

Aside  from  the  moral  and  business  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  there  is  also  enmeshed  in  this 
question  of  manuscript  decision  the  element  of 
courtesy.  When  one  writes  a  letter,  either  of 
a  business  or  personal  nature,  common  cour¬ 
tesy  entitles  him  to  expect  a  reply  within  a 
brief  time.  Is  if  asking  too  much  of  editors 
at  least  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  even  though  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pass  immediate  judgment  on  them?  I  think 
not.  The  contributor  would  then  know,  at 
any  rate,  that  his  article  had  reached  its  des¬ 
tination  safely  and  was  in  line  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

Contributors  are  the  backbones  of  most  mag¬ 
azines.  Without  them,  there  would  be  little 
for  editors  to  do.  Why  not  treat  writers  as 
real  partners  in  the  enterprise  and  not  keep 
them  waiting  for  weeks  for  a  decision  on  a 
sales  proposal  ?  Such  delay  is  n’t  tolerated  in 
any  other  business.  Why  should  it  be  in  this 
business  of  writing?  Charles  E.  Gallagher . 

Lowell,  Mass. 
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Short  practical  articles  on  topics  connected 
with  literary  work  are  always  wanted  for 
The  Writer.  Readers  of  the  magazine  are 
invited  to  join  in  making  it  a  medium  of  mu¬ 
tual  help,  and  to  contribute  to  it  any  ideas 
that  may  occur  to  them.  The  pages  of  The 
Writer  are  always  open  for  any  one  who 
has  anything  helpful  and  practical  to  say. 
Articles  should  be  closely  condensed  ;  the 
ideal  length  is  about  1,000  words. 

* 

*  * 

Commenting  on  a  warning  to  writers  printed 
in  The  Writer  for  March,  Edward  Perry,  of 
Ampere,  N.  J.,  in  a  communication  justifies 
editors  in  considering  the  feelings  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  on  the  ground  that  advertisers  pay  most  of 
the  cost  of  publishing  periodicals.  “  I  have 


before  me,”  Mr.  Perry,  says,  “  a  magazine  of 
size  equal  to  476  pages  of  The  Writer.  Its 
paper  is  heavy,  its  articles  are  by  authors  who 
are  no  doubt  paid  highly,  its  many  illustrations 
are  excellent  and  costly.  Its  price  to  the  read¬ 
ers  is  five  cents  a  copy.  This  would  not  pay 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  paper 
on  which  the  magazine  is  printed.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  advertiser  pays  most  of  the  cost 
of  that  paper,  —  pays  the  authors,  the  editorial 
staff,  the  artists,  the  compositors,  the  proof¬ 
readers,  the  pressmen,  those  who  care  for  the 
accounts,  and  the  hosts  who  attend  to  distribut¬ 
ing  the  magazine  ?  Could  the  editor  honor¬ 
ably  use  money  of  the  advertiser  to  pay  for  an 
article  which  might  hurt  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
est  of  that  advertiser?” 

.  •  . 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  question. 
The  publishers  of  periodicals,  while  retaining 
their  independence,  must  and  should  consider 
the  feelings  of  advertisers,  and  not  carelessly 
print  anything  that  may  be  unnecessarily  offen¬ 
sive  to  them.  This  does  not  mean  in  any  case 
that  advertisers  should  control  the  policy  of 
the  publication,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  in 
the  case  of  reputable  periodicals.  It  means 
only  that  advertisers  should  he  treated  with 
the  consideration  and  courtesy  that  they  have 
a  right  to  expect,  and  writers  should  always 
bear  this  in  mind  in  preparing  their  manu¬ 
scripts. 

* 

* *  * 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which 
was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Chapman  in  her  brief 
article  in  the  March  Writer.  As  publishers 
depend  on  advertisers  largely  or  chiefly  for 
the  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  publications, 
and  give  the  advertisers  full  value  for  their 
money,  the  publishers  naturally  object  to  giv¬ 
ing  free  advertising  in  the  reading  columns. 
For  this  reason,  the  copy  of  every  well-con¬ 
ducted  periodical  is  watched  carefully  to  see 
that  no  “  puffs  ”  get  in,  and  that  no  free  pub¬ 
licity  is  given  by  gratuitous  mention  of  pro¬ 
prietary  articles.  In  this  respect,  the  practice 
of  editors  is  directly  contrary  to  the  theory  of 
the  professors  of  rhetoric  who  give  instruction 
in  our  colleges.  All  the  rhetoric  professors 
rightly  teach  their  students  that  the  concrete 
is  more  impressive  than  the  abstract,  and  that 
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particular  terms  are  more  effective  than  gen¬ 
eral  terms.  The  editor,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bar  free  advertising  —  which  does  not  help  pay 
writers,  paper  makers,  and  printers  —  rules 
that  writers  must  say  not  “  Apollinaris  water,” 
but  “  mineral  water  ” ;  not  “  Kodak,”  but 
“snapshot  camera  ”  ;  not  “  his  Remington,”  but 
“  his  rifle  ”  ;  not  “  my  Underwood,”  but  “  my 
typewriter  ” ;  and  so  on,  because  the  specific 
terms  are  proprietary  names,  and  the  use  of 
them  would  give  advertising  free.  For  that 
reason  the  writer  of  a  story  should  not  lay  a 
scene  in  the  foyer  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
but  if  the  phrase  “a  fashionable  New  York 
hotel  ”  does  not  answer  his  purpose,  should 
invent  a  name  for  the  hotel  in  his  story  suit¬ 
able  but  not  suggestive  of  the  name  of  any 
actual  hotel.  The  editorial  rule  against  free 
advertising  was  disregarded  by  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling  when  the  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  did  not  like  a  reference  to  drinking 
champagne  in  the  manuscript  of  one  of  his 
stories,  and  asked  him  to  substitute  something 
else,  and  Mr.  Kipling  cabled  bitterly  :  “  Make 
it  Mellin’s  Food !”  A  puff,  by  the  way,  has 
been  well  defined  as  “  any  printed  notice  that 
is  of  more  interest  to  the  person  mentioned 
than  it  is  to  readers  generally.” 

ft  ft 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  question,  as 
Mr.  Perry,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in 
Spanish-American  countries,  points  out  in  his 
communication  to  The  Writer.  “The  inter¬ 
ests  of  innumerable  American  merchants, 
hankers  and  brokers,  common  carriers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers,  mechanics,  lumbermen, 
and  even  of  farmers,”  he  says,  “  have  been  in¬ 
jured  many  a  time,  by  the  inadvertent  publish¬ 
ing  of  that  which  hurt  the  feelings  —  offended 
the  proper  self-respect  of  millions  who  dwell 
in  other  lands.  To  illustrate  :  A  tramp  through 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  showed  to 
a  writer  what  he  described  as  characteristic  of 
those  countries  ;  and  his  descriptions  were 
offensive.  He  repeated  such  offenses,  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  peoples  of  South  America,  and  his  work 
was  used  by  competitors  against  American 
commerce  and  productive  industries,  to  plant 
and  to  cultivate  resentment  against  the  whole 
American  people.  Such  antagonists  used  thus 
a  story  by  a  well  known  American  novelist. 


He  sought  local  color  in  a  country  of  Hispanic 
America,  and  in  a  chapter  of  the  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  magazine,  he  gave  an  account  of  a 
duel,  in  which  the  native  duelist  was  described 
in  a  way  which  offended  hundreds,  and  gave 
European  rivals  of  Americans  opportunity  to 
say  :  “  This  shows  that  the  Americans  believe 
that  all  Spanish-Americans  are  braggart 
bravos  ;  savages,  yet  cowardly!”  Many  a 
short  story,  especially  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
West,  pictures  Mexicans  as  conceited,  vain 
braggarts,  bullies  yet  innately  cowardly,  as 
deceitful,  even  murderously  treacherous. 
Throughout  most  of  Spanish  America  are  Old 
World  traders  who  are  kept  informed  of  the 
publication  of  such  offensive  and  unfair  stuff, 
and  who  see  that  it  is  used  to  divert  commerce 
to  Old  World  markets.  And  the  very  money 
which  paid  the  author  for  the  story  may  have 
come  from  those  whose  business  was  injured 
by  that  publication.  That  other  than  a  very 
few  writers  would  purposely  write  stuff  that 
would  create  resentment,  and  thus  help  enemies 
of  honest  American  business  is  unbelievable. 
I  am  convinced  that  most  editors  will  refuse 
to  print  such  matter,  after  their  attention  shall 
have  been  called  to  its  consequences.” 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  MARKET. 

[This  information  as  to  the  present  special  needs 
of  various  periodicals  comes  directly  from  the  edi¬ 
tors.  Particulars  as  to  conditions  of  prize  offers 
should  be  sought  from  those  offering  the  prizes. 
Before  submitting  manuscripts  to  any  periodical, 
writers  should  examine  a  copy  of  the  magazine  in 
question.] 

The  title  of  Novelets  was  changed  to  North- 
West  Stories  ( 461  Eighth  avenue,  New 
York  )  with  the  May  issue.  S.  G.  Pond,  now 
the  associate  editor,  says  that  the  magazine 
requires  clean,  rugged  yarns  of  the  outdoors, 
with  settings  in  the  North  and  West  exclu¬ 
sively.  A  few  serials  and  novelets  are  used, 
but  the  greatest  demand  is  for  short  stories, 
of  from  3,000  to  6,000  words.  Characters 
must  be  idealized,  rugged  men  doing  things 
that  are  laudable.  The  style  should  be  simple 
and  the  dialogue  such  as  men  would  use.  Ro¬ 
mance  is  desirable,  but  should  be  kept  in  the 
background.  Stories  may  be  northern  stories 
of  trail  blazing,  dog-teams  and  adventure  in 
the  great  Northwoods,  or  cowboy  stories  of 
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the  West  or  old  Southwest.  Quick  decisions 
are  given,  and  payment  is  made  on  acceptance, 
at  from  one  cent  to  one  and  one-half,  cents  a 
word. 

The  Country  Gentleman  ( Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia )  at  present  needs  short 
stories,  preferably  with  a  country  life  setting  ; 
also  short  humorous  material,  either  jokes  or 
verse.  Most  of  the  material  bearing  on  farm 
and  country  life  topics  is  arranged  for 
specially. 

Thrift  (  324  Park  Square  Building, 
Boston  ),  a  monthly  syndicated  bank  house- 
organ,  is  in  the  market  for  short  stories,  not 
exceeding  2,500  words.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  stories  should  tie  up  with  the  subject 
of  thrift.  Good  rates  will  be  paid  for  accept¬ 
able  stories. 

The  Radigram  ( 81  Nassau  street,  New 
York  ),  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
April  4,  is  looking  for  stories  about  women 
and  the  radio  —  how  women  use  their  receiving 
sets,  what  enjoyment  or  help  they  receive  over 
the  air,  and  whether  they  build  sets,  or  con¬ 
duct  experiments,  or  keep  stores.  Humorous  ex¬ 
periences  are  desired,  as  well  as  short,  witty 
epigrams  or  jingles,  and  interesting  original 
photographs.  Nothing  of  a  technical  nature 
is  desired.  The  magazine  will  carry  the 
broadcasting  programs  for  the  coming  week, 
pictures  and  stories  about  the  broadcasters 
and  artists,  and,  in  fact,  anything  pertaining 
t®  radio  that  will  interest  women  as  well  as 
men.  Manuscripts  will  be  promptly  reported 
on,  and  payment  will  be  made  on  acceptance. 


Collier’s  (250  Park  avenue,  New  York) 
welcomes  brief  material  —  “  shorts  written 
lightly  and  breezily,”  as  the  managing  editor, 
John  B.  Kennedy,  puts  it.  Snappy  anecdotal 
matter,  preferably  showing  some  new  trait 
or  side  of  a  well-known  person,  is  also 
wanted.  William  L.  Chenery  has  succeeded 
Loren  Palmer  as  editor  of  Collier’s. 


For  the  next  two  months  the  Rust  Craft 
Publishers  (  1000  Washington  street,  Boston  ) 
will  be  interested  in  verses  not  exceeding  four 
lines,  suitable  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ¬ 


mas,  and  New  Year’s  Day.  The  verses  for 
Christmas  must  be  adapted  for  one  or  more 
persons  to  send  to  one  or  more  people,  and  no- 
“  I  ”  or  “  we  ”  must  be  used. 


Ranch  Romances  ( 799  Broadway,  New 
York  )  is  in  need  of  short  stories,  of  front1 
4,000  to  7,000  words,  and  of  novels,  of  from; 
25,000  to  35,000  words.  All  stories  must  deal 
with  the  romantic  West  —  that  is,  be  love 
stories  in  a  western  setting. 


Radio  Merchandising  —  the  magazine  of  the 
radio  trade  (  243  West  Thirty-ninth  street,. 
New  York  )  will  be  glad  to  have  manuscripts 
which  deal  with  the  specific  ideas,  methods,  and1 
plans  being  used  successfully  by  radio  retail¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  editors  will  also  be  glad  to  consider  ex¬ 
perience  stories  relating  not  only  to  radio- 
dealers  as  such,  but  also  referring  to  any  radio1 
store  which  sells  radio  sets,  parts,  or  acces¬ 
sories.  Material  must  be  practical  and  must 
come  from  retailers  who  have  actually  applied' 
the  ideas,  methods,  and  plans  successfully. 
Although  the  name  of  the  writer  is  sometimes- 
signed  to  an  article,  the  editors  usually  pre¬ 
fer  that  articles  in  the  magazine  appear  under 
the  name  of  the  dealer  who  is  interviewed. 
Payment  is  made  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
word'  on  acceptance.  Harold  C.  Bodman  is 
now  the  editor  of  Radio  Merchandising,  with1 
Gaybert  B.  Little  as  managing  editor. 


Boys’  Life  (  200  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  ) 
especially  needs  some  exceptionally  good! 
stories,  of  from  2,000  to  3,500  words. 


College  Comics  (  221  East  Cullerton  street, 
Chicago  )  is  in  the  market  for  humorous- 
stories  and  essays,  of  from  2,500  to  3,000' 
words.  Stories  must  be  wholesome,  and  the 
humor  must  not  be  trashy  or  vulgar,  and  col¬ 
lege  subjects  or  settings  must  be  brought  in 
incidentally,  if  at  all. 


Marriage  Stories  has  changed  its  title  to- 
True  Marriage  Stories  ( 46  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  New  York  ).  The  policy  of  the 
magazine  is  to  publish  gripping  stories  of  mar- 
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ried  life  that  will  appeal  to  every  married  man 
and  woman. 

The  D.  A.  C.  News  (  Detroit  Athletic  Club, 
Detroit,  Michigan  )  is  always  interested  in  hu¬ 
morous  articles,  of  from  450  to  1,500  words. 
At  present  the  editor  has  more  short  poems  on 
hand  than  he  can  use.  The  magazine  does  not 
use  fiction,  and  prints  only  the  very  finest  ma¬ 
terial,  for  which  high  prices  are.  paid. 


The  House  Furnishing  Review  (71  Murray 
street,  New  York)  is  in  the  market  for  de¬ 
scriptions  of  actual  successful  sales  or  methods 
used  by  dealers  in  merchandise  house-fur¬ 
nishing  goods,  including  houseware-hardware, 
kitchen  equipment,  and  time-  and  labor-saving 
appliances. 

The  Willis  N.  Bugbee  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  the  market  for  two  or  three  full 
evening  comedy  dramas.  Those  having  a  good 
strong  plot  and  interspersed  with  a  well- 
balanced  portion  of  comedy  are  desired.  The 
Company  can  also  use  good,  snappy  recitations 
and  minstrel  material,  as  well  as  some  other 
entertainment  material. 


The  Target  (420  Plum  street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio)  wants  some  good  Fall  and  Winter 
sports  stories  for  boys,  not  exceeding  3,000 
words. 

True  Confessions  (Robbinsdale,  Minn.)  is 
in  the  market  for  first-person  stories,  of  from 
2,000  to  6,500  words,  based  upon  the  love  af¬ 
fairs  and  romances  of'  working  girls.  The 
romantic  element  should  be  handled  vigor¬ 
ously,  but  in  an  unoffensive  manner. 


The  Beacon  (  25  Beacon  street,  Boston  )  is 
in  need  of  stories  of  about  2,000  words,  suited 
to  boys  and  girls  of  between  eight  and  four¬ 
teen.  The  Beacon,  although  its  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  is  necessarily  low,  offers  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  new  writers. 


The  editorial  policy  of  College  Humor  (1050 
North  La  Salle  street,  Chicago  )  has  been 
widened  to  include  stories  of  youth.  The  edi¬ 
tor  is  looking,  first  of  all,  for  a  story  about 
young  people  ;  if  it  happens  to  have  some  col¬ 


lege  interest,  so  much  the  better.  College 
Humor  wants  the  very  best  writers  and  artists 
it  can  find,  and  likes  to  interest  authors  by 
making  them  realize  that  they  have  a  part  in 
the  growth  of  the  magazine.  Young  writers 
are  especially  welcomed. 

Liberty  wants  long  and  short  fiction,  as  welll 
as  special  articles.  All  manuscripts  should  be 
addressed  to  J.  N.  Wheeler,  Executive  Editor 
Liberty,  247  Park  avenue,  New  York,  although 
last  lines  to  limericks  and  bright  sayings  of 
children  should  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  these 
departments  at  Chicago. 


Outdoors  is  now  called  the  Outdoor  Pictor¬ 
ial  ( 425  Tenth  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,. 
D.  C.).  The  magazine  is  not  soliciting  ma¬ 
terial  at  this  time. 

Beauty  was  combined  with  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Classic  (  175  Duffield  street,  Brooklyn,. 
N.  Y.)  with  the  April  issue. 


The  Gypsy,  the  first  number  of  which  was- 
issued  in  March,  is  an  attempt  to  found  a  liter¬ 
ary  magazine  in  Cincinnati.  The  magazine 
would  like  to  receive  good  poetry,  articles  on 
literary  subjects,  and  book  reviews  of  poetry 
and  literary  subjects.  Payment  is  made  only 
in  prizes,  and  at  present  the  magazine  offers  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  lyric  and  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  sonnet.  Manu¬ 
scripts  should  be  sent  to  H.  A.  Conley  Joslin,. 
4811  Section  avenue,  Norwood,  Ohio. 


Sunset  will  devote  a  page  to  humor  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  May  issue,  and  offers  to  Western 
humorists  prizes  of  $5,  $2.50,  and  $1.50  for  the 
best  jokes,  funny  stories,  or  jingles,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  100  words.  Sunset  will  pay  one  dollar 
for  every  contribution  printed  but  not  awarded 
a  prize.  Communications  should  be  sent  to 
the  Humor  Editor,  Sunset  Magazine,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Swarthmore  Chautauqua  Association 
has  decided  not  to  offer  a  prize  contest  for 
1926,  but  will  read  all  plays  submitted  and  will 
pay  such  royalty  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  for  any  play  accepted.  Plays  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time,  but  none  will  be  con- 
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sidered  after  August  15,  1925.  The  number 
of  characters  in  the  play  should  be  limited, 
and  the  settings  must  be  simple.  The  Swarth- 
more  Chautauqua  Association  exacts  a  brok¬ 
er’s  fee  of  ten  per  cent,  on  any  professional 
use  of  the  play  during  the  three  years  follow¬ 
ing  its  production  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit, 
and  also  agrees  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
place  the  play  in  metropolitan  production. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Swarthmore 
Chautauqua  Association,  Swarthmore,  Penn. 


Triple-X  Magazine  (  Robbinsdale,  Minn.) 
offers  each  month  prizes  totalling  fifty  dollars 
for  experiences  of  readers  of  the  magazine,  to 
be  used  in  the  department,  “  Readers’  Rodeo, 
a  Prize  Roundup  of  Thrills.”  Experiences 
should  not  exceed  1,000  words,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  author  should  accompany  the 
manuscript.  Manuscripts  should  be  typewrit¬ 
ten  with  double  space  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
and  should  have  the  author’s  name  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  returned  and  contributors  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  study  a  copy  of  the  magazine  before 
submitting  manuscripts.  The  prizes  —  $25, 
$15,  and  $10  —  will  start  with  the  August, 
1925,  issue  of  the  magazine.  Articles  given 
honorable  mention  will  be  paid  for  at  usual 
rates.  Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to 
Old  Timer,  Readers’  Rodeo,  Triple-X,  Rob¬ 
binsdale,  Minn. 

Bonbright  &  Company  offer  $10,000  in  prizes 
—  first  prize,  $5,000  ;  second  prize  $1,000  ; 
third  prize,  $500  ;  ten  prizes  of  $250  each  ; 
and  ten  prizes  of  $100 — for  the  best  contem¬ 
porary  reviews  and  forecasts  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  to  be  written  in  the 
form  of  articles  summarizing  the  progress  of 
the  decade  1920-1930,  and  dated  as  of  January 
1,  1930  —  in  effect,  a  five-years’  review  and  a 
five-years’  forecast.  Articles  must  be  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  typewritten  on  plain  white  paper,  and 
should  contain  from  5,000  to  10,000  words. 
Articles  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious  name 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  con¬ 
taining  both  the  fictitious  name  and  the  real 
name  and  address.  In  addition,  the  American 
Superpower  Corporation  offers  a  prize  of  $10,- 


000,  to  be  presented  January,  193°,  f°r 
forecast  that  proves  to  be  the  most  accurate. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  by  May  18  to  Van 
H.  Cartmell,  Bonbright  &  Company,  25  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New  York,  from  whom  further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained. 


The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Womens 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  offers  a 
prize  of  $100  for  a  good  original  play  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  eight  to  fourteen.  The  play  must 
have  imaginative  quality  and  picturesque  set¬ 
ting  ;  must  be  practical  for  out-of-door  pro¬ 
duction,  and  possible  for  indoor  production  ; 
must  provide  opportunity  for  singing  and 
dancing  ;  must  have  not  less  than  ten  parts, 
and  must  not  exceed  three  acts  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  actual  playing.  The  rights  of  the  prize 
play  shall  be  retained  by  the  Bookshop  for  two 
years  —  until  October  1,  1927.  Manuscripts 
must  be  submitted  by  September  1,  1925,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Play  Contest,  270 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  offers  a  prize  of  $500  for 
the  best  religious  play  of  social  significance, 
dealing  with  such  themes  as  industrial,  racial, 
or  international  relations.  The  length  of  the 
play  may  be  determined  by  the  author.  Manu¬ 
scripts  must  be  unsigned,  and  accompanied  by 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the  play,  and 
postage  for  return.  The  title  of  the  play 
should  be  written  on  the  outside  of  the  envel¬ 
ope.  The  competition  will  close  July  1,  and 
manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  and  Religious  Drama, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street,  Room  602, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  from  whom  material  on 
subjects  of  social  import  can  be  obtained. 


C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  (  221  Columbus  ave¬ 
nue,  Boston  ),  music  publishers,  offer  a  prize 
of  $200  for  the  best  poem  suitable  for  a  musi¬ 
cal  setting.  Poems  should  contain  from  100 
to  150  lines,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
excellence  in  this  type  of  composition  for 
musical  setting  requires  fairly  short  lines  and 
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'varying  metrical  or  rhythmic  effect,  while  the 
“theme  should  be  youthful  and  vigorous,  em¬ 
bodying  the  idea  of  struggle  followed  by  vic¬ 
tory.  Poems  will  be  judged  according  to  their 
merit  as  poetry  and  their  suitability  for  use  in 
a  cantata.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten 
and  submitted  anonymously,  bearing  some 
identifying  mark,  and  being  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  author,  with  return  postage,  and 
Paving  the  identifying  mark  on  the  outside. 
Manuscripts  must  not  be  rolled  or  folded,  and 
should  be  marked  “  Poetry  Contest.”  The 
■competition  will  end  June  i. 


Voices  ( 3  Minetta  Lane,  New  York ) 
offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  poem  pub¬ 
lished  in  Volume  IV  of  the  magazine,  the  last 
number  of  which  will  appear  in  October,  1925. 


Hart,  Schaffner,  &  Marx  offer  a  new  prize 
of  $5,000  for  the  best  original  treatise  on  the 
Theory  of  Wages.  No  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  the  scope,  method,  or  character  of  the 
Studies  submitted,  beyond  the  requirement  that 
they  make  genuine  contributions  toward  the 
understanding  of  the  problem.  Manuscripts 
must  be  in  English,  and  should  be  sent  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  be  accompanied  by 
sealed  envelopes  giving  real  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  together  with  degrees,  distinctions,  or 
positions  held.  The  ownership  of  the  copy¬ 
right  will  vest  in  the  donors,  who  will  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  the  book.  Manuscripts 
should  be  sent  by  October  1,  1926,  to  J.  Laur¬ 
ence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
to  whom  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed. 
'This  offer  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  annual 
competition  in  Classes  A  and  B  of  the  Hart, 
Schaffner,  &  Marx  prizes. 


The  third  quarterly  award  for  the  best  poem 
printed  in  the  Stratford  Monthly  during  the 
three  preceding  months  was  divided  between 
To  the  Blind  Men,”  by  Edward  J.  O’Brien, 
In  the  October  issue,  and  “  The  Dunes,”  by 
Harry  Kemp,  in  the  November  issue.  The 
Stratford  Monthly  ceased  publication  with  the 


January  number,  so  that  there  will  be  no  more 
prize  offers  for  poetry. 

The  first  prize  of  $1,250  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
terly  short-story  competition  conducted  by 
Harper’s  Magazine  has  been  awarded  to  Wil¬ 
bur  Daniel  Steele,  for  ‘‘When  Hell  Froze.'’ 
The  second  prize  of  $750  was  awarded  to 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  for  “  Wild  Geese,” 
and  the  third  prize  of  $500  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Phoebe  H.  Gilkyson,  for  “The  Amateur.” 
During  the  year  10,370  stories  were  submitted 
in  the  contest. 


The  prize  of  $500  offered  by  Elsie  Janis  for 
the  best  comedy  sketch  submitted  to  her  by  an 
amateur  before  June  1  has  been  awarded  to  a 
sixteen-year-old  writer  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
the  competition  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

Prize  offers  still  open  :  — 

Prizes  in  Letters  offered  by  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  :  For  the  American  novel 
published  during  the  year  which  shall  best  present 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  American  life  and  the 
highest  standard  of  American  manners  and  man¬ 
hood,  $1,000  :  for  the  original  American  play,  per¬ 
formed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  represent  the 
educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage  in  raising 
the  standard  of  good  morals,  good  taste,  and  good 
manners,  $r,ooo  ;  for  the  best  book  of  the  year  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  $2,000  ;  for  the  best 
American  biography  teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish 
services  to  the  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent 
example,  $1,000  ;  for  the  best  volume  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  by  an  American  author, 
$1,000.  Also,  Prizes  in  Journalism,  amounting  to 
$3,000  and  a  $500  medal,  and  three  traveling  scholar¬ 
ships  having  a  value  of  $1,500  each.  All  offered  an¬ 
nually  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer. 
Nominations  of  candidates  must  be  made  in  writing 
on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on 
forms  that  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  prizes  of  $1,000,  $500, 
$300,  and  $200  for  the  four  best  studies  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field  submitted  by  June  1,  1925.  Particulars 
in  June  Writer. 

Prizes  amounting  to  $50,000  offered  by  Liberty  and 
the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  for  a  thrilling 
story  of  love  and  action  suitable  for  Liberty  and  a 
motion  picture,  contest  closing  June  1.  Particulars 
in  April  Writer. 

Prize  of  $1,000  offered  by  Elizabeth  Marbury  for 
two  or  three  acts  to  complete  the  one-act  play  by  Sir 
James  Barrie,  entitled  “  Shall  We  Join  the  Ladies? 
contest  closing  July  1.  Particulars  in  April  Writer. 
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Prize  of  $50  offered  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Harvard  University  for  an  official  song. 
Particulars  in  February,  1924,  Writer. 

Prize  of  $25  for  the  best  poem  published  in  the 
Mesa  during  1925.  Particulars  in  March  Writer. 

The  Canadian  Bookman  (  125  Simcoe  street,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada  )  offers  each  month  three  prizes  in  a 
book  review  competition. 

Prize  of  $2,500,  to  be  awarded  in  1925  and  every 
three  years  thereafter,  and  an  annual  prize  of  $300, 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Trust  Company  for  the  best 
contribution  on  any  subject  relating  to  business  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  modern  trust  company.  Par¬ 
ticulars  in  March  Writer. 

Annual  poetry  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Nation, 
poems  to  be  submitted  between  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  New  Year’s  Day  of  each  year.  Particulars  in 
February,  1923,  Writer. 

Prizes  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina  ; 
Blindman  Prize  of  $250  ;  Southern  Prize  of  $100  ; 
Society’s  Prize  of  $25  ;  Henry  E.  Harman  Prize  of 
$25  ;  Sky  Lark  Prize  of  $10  —  all  offered  annually. 
Particulars  in  January,  1923,  Writer. 

Three  prizes  of  $50  each  for  poems  published  in 
the  Lyric  West  during  1925.  Particulars  in  March 
Writer. 

Monthly  prizes  offered  by  the  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  (  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.)  for  photographs,  in  an 
advanced  competition  and  a  beginner’s  competition. 

Walker  prizes  for  the  best  memoirs  on  Natural 
History,  offered  annually  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  closing  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year.  Particulars  in  June  Writer. 

Prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Drama  League  of 
America  for  the  best  play  suited  to  children,  contest 
closing  August  1.  Particulars  in  January  Writer. 

American  Humane  Association  prizes  of  $25,  $15, 
and  $10,  for  posters,  contest  closing  June  1.  Particu¬ 
lars  in  January  Writer. 

Weekly  prizes  offered  by  the  Boston  Post  for 
original  short  stories  by  women,  published  each  day. 
Particulars  in  May  Writer. 


WRITERS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Richard  Connell,  who  wrote  the  story,  “  Six 
Reasons  Why,”  printed  in  the  Century  for 
April,  is  thirty-one  years  old,  was  born  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1915.  He  was  a  reporter 
and  a  writer  of  advertising  matter  before  he 
began  to  write  fiction.  He  has  had  many 
stories  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Collier’s,  the  Red  Book,  the  Century,  and 
other  magazines.  His  story,  “  A  Friend  of 
Napoleon  ”  won  the  second  0.  Henry  prize  in 
1923,  and  he  has  had  three  collections  of  his 
stories  published  :  “  The  Sin  of  Monsieur 
Pettipon,”  in  1922  ;  “Apes  and  Angels,”  in 


1924  ;  and  “Variety,”  in  1925.  Mr.  Connell1 
says  that  “  Six  Reasons  Why  ”  is  an  “  ideal 
story,  or  a  story  with  a  thesis  to  state,  at 
story  designed  to  have  an  intellectual  rather 
than  an  emotional  appeal.  Many  of  his  stories- 
are  of  this  type.  “  Light  tragedies,”  he  calls 
them,  that  is,  “  the  setting  of  a  serious  theme 
against  a  comedic  background.”  Mr.  Connell! 
lives  at  Green’s  Farms,  Connecticut,  in  the 
summer,  and  in  New  York  or  Paris  in  the 
winter. 

Ethel  Romig  Fuller,  whose  poem,  “  Wild 
Geese,”  appeared  in  Sunset  for  March,  has 
been  writing  poetry  for  only  two  years.  She 
was  born  in  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  where  she 
lived  until  after  her  marriage.  Since  then  she 
has  made  her  home  at  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
she  is  an  active  member  of  the  Northwest 
Poetry  Society.  Mrs.  Fuller  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  as  a  magazine  feature  writer,, 
and  her  poems  have  been  published  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine  (  now  the  Garden  Magazine  and' 
Home  Builder  ) ,  the  Flower  Grower,  Ameri¬ 
can  Forests  and  Forest  Life,  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  Sunset,  the  Overland  Monthly  (  now 
the  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga¬ 
zine  ),  the  Epworth  Herald,  the  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  the  Buccaneer,  the  Lyric  West,  the 
Lariat,  the  Muse  and  Mirror,  trade  magazines, 
children’s  magazines,  and  newspapers.  Art, 
“  Anthology  of  Sea  Sonnets,”  published  by 
Erskine  McDonald,  Ltd.,  London,  included  a 
sonnet  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  she  will  also  have 
a  group  of  verses  in  the  “Anthology  of  West¬ 
ern  Verse,”  compiled  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Holmes 
Parsons,  of  Portland,  and  published  this  spring 
by  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co. 


Mrs.  Jay  Gelzer,  author  of  the  story,  “Leaves 
in  the  Breeze,”  which  came  out  in  the  March 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  is  English  by 
birth,  American  by  adoption.  Her  mother 
died  suddenly  in  an  American  hotel  when  she 
was  eighteen  months  old,  and  she  was  adopted 
by  the  woman  physician  of  the  hotel,  who  had 
been  a  casual  friend  of  her  mother,  and  was 
then  taken  to  St.  Louis,  where  she  grew  up. 
Mrs.  Gelzer’s  first  published  work  appeared  in 
the  Green  Book  (  no  longer  published  )  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  since  then  her  short  stories 
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have  been  printed  in  the  Cosmopolitan, 
Hearst’s  (  now  merged  as  the  International- 
Cosmopolitan),  Good  Housekeeping,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  the  Country  Gentleman,  Everybody’s, 
the  Woman’s  World,  Munsey’s,  and  quite  an 
extended  group  of  English  magazines.  She 
has  also  had  two  books  published,  a  collection 
of  Chinese-English  stories  published  under  the 
title,  “  The  Street  of  a  Thousand  Delights,” 
and  a  first  novel,  entitled  “  Compromise,”  now 
being  made  into  a  motion-picture.  From  one 
of  her  stories  the  motion-picture  “  Driven  ” 
was  made,  and  at  the  present  time  she  has 
several  other  stories  being  filmed.  “  Driven  ” 
as  now  being  prepared  for  the  stage  by  a  noted 
■dramatist.  Mrs.  Gelzer,  who  is  the  mother  of 
two  young  sons,  lives  in  St.  Louis,  spending 
.part  of  each  year  in  New  York,  and  part  in 
Hollywood. 


John  H.  Hamlin,  whose  serial,  “  Beloved 
Acres,”  is  now  running  in  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  says  that  he  has  been  writing  seriously 
for  only  about  five  years.  During  his  student 
days  at  the  University  of  Nevada  he  did  a  little 
writing  for  juvenile  papers,  but  as  he  could 
mot  earn  enough  to  keep  himself  going  he  was 
forced  to  do  other  work.  He  went  to  San 
Francisco  and,  after  striving  for  a  year  to  sell 
-enough  to  make  a  living,  he  went  to  a  big 
cattle  ranch  in  northern  California,  where  he 
worked  through  the  haying  season,  running  a 
-mowing  machine,  driving  a  team,  and,  later  in 
the  fall,  riding  with  the  cowboys  in  the  round- 
tip.  It  was  such  a  marvelous  ranch  and  the 
owners  took  so  little  interest  in  it  that  the  plot 
germ  of.  “  Beloved  Acres  ”  was  suggested  to 
"him.  He  submitted  a  hastily  drafted  sketch 
of  the  bare  outlines  of  the  serial  to  the  Com¬ 
panion,  to  which  he  had  previously  sold  three 
short  stories,  and  receiving  an  encouraging 
reply  from  the  corresponding  editor  set  to 
work  on  the  story.  He  says  that  after  typing 
the  title,  which  came  to  him  at  the  outset,  it 
took  him  just  seventeen  days  to  compose  the 
first  draft,  revamp  and  rewrite  the  finished 
copy,  and  put  the  manuscript  in  the  mail.  Mr. 
Hamlin  does  all  his  work  directly  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  says  that  his  output  varies,  as  well 


as  his  methods,  but  that  he  does  not  wait  for 
inspiration.  He  endeavors  to  write  at  least  a 
thousand  words  a  day,  and  when  he  is  absorbed 
in  a  story  he  frequently  writes  from  2,500  to 
4,000  words  daily  until  the  manuscript  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Then  with  a  friend  he  reads  over  the 
rough  chapters  and  discusses  them.  If  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  friend’s  criticisms,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  rewrites  his  own  version  to  strengthen  it, 
more  often  finding  the  criticisms  sound.  Mr. 
Hamlin  says  a  writer  is  often  blind  to  his  own 
faults,  and  needs  criticism  from  the  viewpoint 
of  an  interested  outsider  who  is  not  afraid 
to  “  deliver  straight-arm  punches  ”  at  the  weak 
parts  of  a  yarn,  since  it  is  sharp  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  that  helps.  Every  summer  he 
goes  back  to  this  same  ranch  and  knocks  about 
with  the  ranchers  and  cowboys,  gathering  his 
material  at  first  hand.  Then  he  establishes 
himself  for  the  winter  and  spring  either  in 
San  Francisco  or  in  Marin  County,  and  writes 
up  the  gleanings  of  the  summer  in  story  form. 
He  has  had  stories  in  the  Argosy,  the  Western 
Story  Magazine,  the  People’s  Home  Journal, 
and  the  Complete  Story  Magazine,  and  the 
Century  Company  will  publish  “  Beloved 
Acres  ”  in  book  form  early  next  fall. 


Carlotta  Oddie,  whose  story,  “  Into  the 
Fire,”  was  published  in  the  March  Sunset,  has 
been  writing  —  rather  spasmodically,  she  says 
- —  since  her  University  of  California  days, 
when  a  reader  in  her  freshman  English  course 
told  her  with  a  wide,  pleased  grin  that  there 
was  a  distinct  “  kick  ”  in  her  stories.  Miss 
Oddie  finds  an  intense  pleasure  in  the  creation 
of  stories  ;  she  has  also  found  the  necessity 
of  putting  hard  work  into  it.  She  has  had 
stories  published  in  Sunset,  Munsey’s,  Brief 
Stories,  and  Real  Life  Stories  (  not  now  pub¬ 
lished  ),  and  she  recently  won  a  prize  in  a  con¬ 
test  of  “  The  Woman’s  Viewpoint.” 


CURRENT  LITERARY  TOPICS. 

No  Formula  for  Success  in  Fiction.  —  It 

is  sometimes  said  that  a  “good  subject”  for 
a  short  story  should  always  be  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  expanded  into  a  novel. 
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The  principle  may  be  defendable  in  special 
cases  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  misleading  one  on 
which  to  build  any  general  theory.  Every 
“subject”  (in  the  novelist’s  sense  of  the 
term  )  must  necessarily  contain  within  itself 
its  own  dimensions  ;  and  one  of  the  fiction- 
writer’s  essential  gifts  is  that  of  discerning 
whether  the  subject  which  presents  itself  to 
him,  asking  for  incarnation,  is  suited  to  the 
proportions  of  a  short  story  or  of  a  novel.  If 
it  appears  to  be  adapted  to  both,  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  inadequate  to  either. 

It  would  be  as  great  a  mistake,  however,  to 
try  to  base  a  hard-and-fast  theory  on  the 
denial  of  the  rule  as  on  its  assertion.  In¬ 
stances  of  short  stories  made  out  of  subjects 
that  could  have  been  expanded  into  a  novel, 
and  that  are  yet  typical  short  stories  and  not 
mere  stunted  novels,  will  occur  to  every  one. 
General  rules  in  art  are  useful  chiefly  as  a 
lamp  in  a  mine,  or  a  handrail  down  a  black 
stairway  ;  they  are  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  guidance  they  give,  but  it  is  a  mistake, 
once  they  are  formulated,  to  be  too  much  in 
awe  of  them.  —  Edith  Wharton,  in  April 
Scribner’s. 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Novelist.  —  Men 

as  a  rule  write  better  novels  than  women,  not 
because  of  superior  aptitudes  or  brain  power 
but  because  they  carry  business  methods  into 
their  writing,  says  Mrs.  Harriet  Comstock. 
Novels  do  not  “  just  grow  ”  like  Topsy  of  old, 
she  insists,  but  most  women  writers  have 
seemed  to  think  so. 

“  Writing  has  always  been  a  business,  but 
until  lately  women  have  tried  to  carry  it  on 
along  lines  quite  different  from  those  of  other 
professions  and  as  if  it  were  not  subject  to 
the  rules  or  regulations  of  business,”  says 
Mrs.  Comstock. 

“  With  men,  this  has  not  been  so.  Once 
they  adopted  writing  as  a  profession,  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  the  common-sense  rules  of  other 
occupations,  and  this  accounts  principally  for 
the  difference  in  quality  between  the  writing  of 
men  and  that  of  women.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  sex  and  superior  brain  power  at  all,  but 
the  lack  of  organization  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  force  of  it  on  the  other. 


“  No  woman  can  write  when  and  where  she 
can,  with  very  little  concentration  and  with, 
always  an  eye  and  ear  open  for  outside  and 
disturbing  interruptions.  She  must  devote  to¬ 
iler  writing  the  time  and  concentration  that 
any  other  profession  demands  if  she  is  to  make 
a  success.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Personal  Shorthand.  By  Godfrey  Dewey.  199  pp. 

Cloth.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  :  World  Book 

Company.  1922. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  will 
save  any  writer  most  of  the  drudgery  of  writ¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to  master  any  of  the 
systems  that  are  used  for  verbatim  reporting. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Dewey  presents  a  system  of 
“personal”  shorthand,  for  general  non-profes¬ 
sional  use,  which  he  says  can  be  learned  with 
iess  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  than  any 
other  efficient  system  and  will  enable  any 
writer  to  save  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  his 
time  and  three-quarters  of  his  effort.  Per¬ 
sonal  Shorthand  notes,  he  says,  need  never  be 
transcribed,  for  they  can  be  easily  read  at  any 
time  by  any  Personal  Shorthand  writer.  The 
principle  of  the  system  is  to  write  by  sound, 
disregarding  spelling,  using  both  short  vowel 
signs  and  longer  consonant  signs  in  their  proper 
order,  with  a  few  contractions  and  fewer  than 
fifty  word-signs,  mostly  obvious,  for  some  of 
the  commonest  words  of  English,  which  make 
up  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  all 
writing.  “In  original  or  creative  work  of  any 
kind,”  Mr.  Dewey  says,  “Personal  Shorthand 
has  a  value,  in  the  preservation  of  ideas  which 
would  escape  a  slower  pen,  less  tangible  than 
the  savings  of  time  and  effort  but  often  far 
transcending  both.”  The  text-book  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  “Personal  Shorthand  Exercises,” 
published  in  note-book  form,  and  “Personal 
Shorthand  Reader  No.  1,”  giving  the  text  of 
“Rip  Van  Winkle,”  with  key  in  phonetic  print. 
Colloquial  Italian.  By  Arthur  L.  Hayward.  136 

pp.  Cloth.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

1925- 

This  book  is  intended,  not  for  students  of 
Dante  or  readers  of  d’Annunzio,  but  for  those 
travelers  and  others  who  want  to  learn  to 
speak  everyday  Italian  with  sufficient  fluency  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  Italian-speaking 
persons.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  on  the  Italian  language,  but 
it  does  cover  every  grammatical  rule  of  im¬ 
portance  and  it  makes  the  student  acquainted 
with  common  colloquial  terms  and  modes  of 
speech  that  have  been  excluded  from  formal 
grammars.  It  begins,  after  an  Introduction, 
with  a  simple  but  adequate  chapter  on  pronun- 
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ciation,  and  then  come  twelve  carefully  graded 
lessons  on  the  language  in  daily  use,  with  easy 
samples  of  Italian  prose  for  sight  translation. 
An  Appendix  gives  a  few  extradts  from 
classic  authors. 

LITERARY  ARTICLES  IN  PERIODICALS. 

[  Readers  who  send  to  the  publishers  of  the  period¬ 
icals  indexed  for  copies  of  the  periodicals  containing 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  reference  list 
will  confer  a  favor  if  they  will  mention  The  Writer.] 


The  Writing  of  Fiction.  Telling  a  Short  Story. 
Edith  Wharton.  Scribner’s  for  April. 

A  New  Way  With  Old  Masterpieces.  III.  — 
Jonathan  Swift.  Ernest  Boyd.  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  April. 

Getting  into  Six  Figures.  V.  —  Edna  Ferber. 
Arnold  Patrick.  Bookman  for  April. 

The  New  Note  in  Southern  Literature.  Dit- 
Bose  Heyward.  Bookman  for  April. 

A  Young  American’s  'Friendship  With  Anatole 
France.  Edward  Wasserman.  Bookman  for  April. 

The  Salvation  of  Sinclair  Lewis.  Grant  Over- 
ton.  Bookman  for  April. 

The  Doctor  Looks  at  Biography.  Joseph  Col¬ 
lins.  Bookman  for  April. 

Amy  Lowell  Analyzes  Creative  Genius.  John 
Farrar.  Bookman  for  April. 

Washington  Irving.  George  S.  Heilman.  Book¬ 
man  for  April. 

The  Summer  Home  of  Booth  Tarkington.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Ethel  Davis  Seal.  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
for  April. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert.  Harriet  Monroe. 
Poetry  for  April. 

A  Lifetime  With  Mark  Twain.  Illustrated. 
Mary  Lawton.  Delineator  for  April. 

Defining  Romanticism.  P.  Kaufman.  Modern 
Language  Notes  for  April. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  “  Best  Sellers.”  Current 
Opinion  for  April. 

Love  and  the  Middle-Aged  Novelist.  Current 
Opinion  for  April. 

The  Making  of  Composite  Photographs.  Illus¬ 
trated.  William  S.  Davis.  Photo-Era  for  March. 

What  It  Means  to  “Put  Over”  a  New  Song. 
Frank  H.  Grey.  Etude  for  March. 

The  Sonnet  in  America.  Clement  Wood.  Voices 
for  March. 

Re-enter  the  PIistorical  Novel.  Eleanor  Rog¬ 
ers  Cox.  Commonweal  for  March  18. 

Upon  Publishing  Your  Own  Songs.  Mary  Gra¬ 
ham  Connell.  Musical  Courier  for  March  26. 

NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Miss  Amy  Lowell  has  been  obliged  to  cancel 
her  proposed  lecture  tour  to  England  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health. 
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An  endowment  of  $5,000,000  is  sought  for 
the  fund  of  the  Authors’  League  of  America 
for  the  relief  of  stricken  or  aged  authors.  In 
the  ten  years  since  the  fund  was  incorporated, 
says  George  Creel,  the  president  of  the  League, 
it  has  distributed  more  than  $30,000.  “  The 
activities  of  the  fund,”  he  says,  “  come  under 
three  classifications  —  pensions,  loans,  and  re¬ 
education.  The  pensions  are  extended  to  aged 
or  permanently  disabled  authors.  The  recipients 
are  not  simply  accepting  support,  they  are 
writers  who  have  written  marketable  stuff  and 
are  continuing  to  do  so,  but  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  are  unable  to  produce  sufficient  copy  to 
enable  them  to  live.  Therefore,  in  assigning 
them  a  regular  amount  on  which  to  exist  while 
they  continue  their  professions  the  fund  is 
carrying  out  its  policy  of  helping  people  helpi 
themselves.  The  same  applies  to  the  loans. 
They  are  made  without  publicity,  interest,  or 
security,  to  tide  over  a  period  of  illness  or 
placate  a  landlord,  and  although  the  fund  never 
presses  for  payment  they '  are  always  repaid. 
Our  policy  of  re-education  especially  concerns 
widows  of  authors.  We  believe  it  more  satis¬ 
factory,  in  place  of .  merely  presenting  the 
widows  and  dependents  with  a  check,  to  find  a 
vocation  for  which  they  are  suited  as  to  talent 
and  congeniality,  and  train  them  for  it.  Some¬ 
times  it  takes  a  rather  large  amount  of  money 
and  time,  but  the  results  justify  it.” 

The  will  of  James  Lane  Allen  provides  for 
the  erection  of  a  fountain  in  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  be  known  as  “  The  Children’s  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Youth.” 

Statistics  compiled  for  the  April  number  of 
the  International  Book  Review  show  that  9,012 
books  were  published  in  America  during  1924. 
Fiction,  as  usual,  was  far  in  the  lead,  having  a 
total  of  1,226  volumes.  However,  about  350 
of  these  were  new  editions,  so  the  total  is  not 
so  large  as  it  sounds.  There  were  actually  871 
new  novels  brought  out  by  American  publishers- 
during  the  year.  Of  the  1,226  novels,  old  and 
new,  in  1924,  846  were  by  American  authors- 
and  270  by  foreign  authors.  The  year  brought 
809  new  books  in  theology  and  religion,  731  in 
poetry  and  drama,  645  in  science,  538  in  juve¬ 
nile  literature,  521  in  sociology  and  economics,. 
518  in  biography,  and  502  in  history. 
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The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Cincinnati  has  handed  down  a  decision  that 
the  broadcasting  by  radio  of  a  copyright  musi¬ 
cal  composition  without  permission  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  copyright.  Officials  of  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
"Publishers  at  56  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New 
York,  hail  the  decision  as  “  a  great  victory.” 
“It  settles  the  rights  of  authors  and  com¬ 
posers  to  control  their  own  work,”  says  Julius 
C.  Rosenthal,  general  manager  of  the  society. 
Sixty-nine  American  broadcasting  stations 
paid  the  society  fees  of  approximately  $34,000 
last  year  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  works 
of  members. 

The  publication  in  book  form  of  “  Edgar 
Saltus  the  Man,”  by  his  widow,  Marie  Saltus, 
will  be  postponed  until  fall,  to  allow  for  the 
serial  publication  of  the  manuscript.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mrs.  Saltus  will  be  glad  to  get  any 
copies  of  letters  from  her  late  husband  or  any 
interesting  facts  about  him.  Her  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  Hotel  Mark  Twain,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

The  two  latest  volumes  in  the  Writers  of 
the  Day  series  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
are  “  H.  G.  Wells,”  by  Iyor  Brown,  and  “  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,”  by  Edward  Shanks.  Previous 
volumes  are  “Anatole  France,”  by  W.  L. 
George  ;  “  Arnold  Bennett,”  by  F.  J.  Harvey 
Darton  ;  “  Rudyard  Kipling,”  by  John  Pal¬ 
mer  ;  “  Joseph  Conrad,”  by  Hugh  Walpole  ; 

“  Thomas  Hardy,”  by  Harold  Child  ;  and 
“  Henry  James,”  by  Rebecca  West. 

“  William  Blake  in  This  World,”  by  Harold 
Bruce,  is  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace,  &  Co. 

“  Mr.  Pepys,”  by  J.  R.  Tanner,  is  published 
by  Harcourt,  Brace,  &  Co. 

“  James  Branch  Cabell,”  by  Carl  Van  Doren, 
is  published  by  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 

“  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels,”  by 
Charles  Baldwin,  is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead, 

&  Co. 

“  The  Political  Novel  :  Its  Development  in 
England  and  in  America,”  by  Dr.  Morris  Ed¬ 
mund  Speare,  is  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

“  An  Atlas  of  English  Literature,”  by  Clem¬ 
ent  Tyson  Goode  and  Edgar  Finley  Shannon, 
is  published  by  the  Century  Company. 


A  new  edition  of  “  A  History  of  French 
Literature,”  with  a  new  chapter  on  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  by  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

“  Poets  of  America,”  by  Clement  Wood,  is 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

“  Milton  :  Man  and  Thinker,”  by  Denis 
Saurat,  is  published  by  the  Dial  Press. 

The  Literary  Digest  has  absorbed  Current 
Opinion,  the  May  number  of  which  will  be  the 
last. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  removed  to  its 
new  building,  60  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  and 
is  sending  out  a  booklet  entitled  “The  Authors’ 
Book,”  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  its 
“  Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Authors,”  first 
published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
first  part  of  the  booklet  gives  a  description  of 
the  new  building  and  information  about  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  second  part,  headed 
“Notes  on  the  Making  of  a  Book,”  gives  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  preparation  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  submitting  the  manuscript,  copyright  and 
other  legal  considerations,  matters  of  style, 
and  proof-reading,  with  a  glossary  of  terms 
used  in  book-making,  and  a  list  of  signs  used 
in  reading  proof  and  a  fac-simile  of  a  proof- 
sheet  corrected. 

Harold  K.  Guinzburg,  formerly  of  Simon  & 
Schuster,  and  George  S.  Oppenheimer,  for 
several  years  advertising  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  have  founded  a 
publishing  business,  to  be  known  as  the  Viking 
Press. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  acquired  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  and  the  new 
board  of  directors  will  include  Ellery  Sedg¬ 
wick,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Com¬ 
pany,  and  MacGregor  Jenkins,  treasurer.  No 
important  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
panion  are  contemplated. 

The  publication  of  McClure’s  Magazine  is 
resumed  with  the  May  issue. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  which 
publishes  the  American  Magazine,  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  Collier’s,  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side,  and  the  Mentor,  has  removed  to  250  Park 
avenue,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frances  Trego  Montgomery  died  in 
Hong  Kong,  China,  April  7,  aged  sixty-seven. 


ATTENTION,  WRITERS! 

Have  you  read 

THE  WRITER’S  DIGEST 

You  can’t  afford  to  mis*  the  constructive  arti¬ 
cle*  ky  America’*  leading;  writer*,  men  and 
women  who  have  ,  succeeded,  and  who  tell  yen 
how  to  succeed  in  writing  and  selling  photo- 
plays,  short  stories,  poems,  songs,  etc. 

Send  today  for  free  sample  copy 

THE  WRITER’S  DIGEST 

718  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PRINTING 

125  bond  letterheads,  8%  x  11,  and  100  envelopes  6% 
neatly  printed  to  ypur  order,  $1.00  or  C.  O.  D.  I.  P. 
Coyle,  Box  W.,  Newport,  N.  Y.  , 

Mention  The  Writer. 


AUTHORS 

Send  your  manuscripts  to.  me  for  typing  and  revis¬ 
ing.  Work  guaranteed.  Authors’  Typing  Service, 
1314  Third  Ave.,  Watervliet,  N,  Y. 

Mention  The  .  Writer. 


AUTHORS! 

Let  me  type  and  revise  your  manuscripts;  work  guar¬ 
anteed  by  author’s  professional  typist. 

THE  AUTHORS’  TYPING  SERVICE 
224  West  First  Street,  Elmira,  New  York. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.,  SCENARIOS, 
ETC.,  TYPED 

at  75c.  M  words  ;  Expert  work  ;  Authors’  MSS. 
Service,  Box  123,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Mention  The  Writer. 

AUTHORS 

Let  me  type  your  manuscripts.  Prompt  ser¬ 
vice,  guaranteed  work,  cheap  rates.  E.  SISK, 
Authors’  Representative,  Murfreesboro  Road, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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AUTHORS! 

Let  me  type  your  manuscripts  ;  careful  work  by  a 
trained  typist  guaranteed.  G.  B.  Ellis,  Authors’ 
Typing  Service,  11  Humboldt  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mention  The  Writer. 


•  Manuscripts  revised  and  typed  at 

*  reasonable  rates  :  guaranteed 

work  by  professional  authors’  typists. 

AUTHORS’  TYPING  SERVICE, 

815  North  Main  St.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
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TYPING 

General  Typing  done  by  competent  typist 

AUTHOR’S  MANUSCRIPTS  A  SPECIALTY 
Rates  reasonable  and  work  guaranteed 
P.  O.  BOX  237  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Mention  The  Writer. 

AUTHORS^ 

Let  us  type  your  manuscripts  ;  guaranteed  work 
by  professional  typists.  Write  for  terms. 
AUTHORS’  TYPING  SERVICE,  942  Oakland 
Avenue,  Indiana,  Pa. 
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Noted  Editor  to  Help 
Ambitious  Writers 


DOUGLAS  Z.  DOTY,  formerly  editor 
of  Century  Magazine  and  The  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Magazine,  has  written  a  course 
in  story  writing  that  will  be  of  tremendous 
practical  help  to  ambitious  writers. 

Mr.  Doty  takes  the  position  that  no  one 
can  succeed  until  first  acquiring  the  writing 
attitude  of  mind.  He  has  built  his  course 
with  a  view  to  teaching  the  new  writer 
how  to  acquire  this  necessary  foundation 
with  the  least  possible  effort  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  length  of  time. 

It  was  logical  that  the  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed  this  method  of  in¬ 
structing  the  beginner  should  have  first 
discovered  and  developed  unknown  writers 
who  are  now  famous,  including  jean 
Webster,  of  Daddy  Long  Legs  fame,  and 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  whose  books  in¬ 
clude  The  Sick-Abed  Lady  and  Molly  Make- 
Believe.  Mr.  Doty  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  encourage,  through  early  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  work,  Don  Bryne,  Roland 
Pertwee,  Stacy  Aumonier,  Phyllis  Bottome 
and  Marie  Louise  Oemler.  Ellis  Parker 
Butler  wrote  his  first  novel  at  Mr.  Doty’s 
insistence  and  with  his  guidance  and  advice. 

Mr.  Doty’s  course  is  a  part  of  the  course 
in  Story  Writing  offered  by  the  Palmer 
Institute  of  Authorship  in  its  search  for 
new  writers. 


Write  for  this  Book  and  Freq  Creative  Test 


The  Palmer  Institute  is  unique  among  educational 
institutions  because  it  seeks  for  training  only  those 
with  natural  creative  ability  who  can  profit  by  its 
instruction.  Therefore,  no  one  is  invited  to  enroll 
for  its  home-study  ■  courses  until  he  or  she  has  passed 
the  Palmer  Creative  Test. 


This  test  is  the  most. novel 
means  ever  devised  for  enabling 
you  to  obtain  an  accurate  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  writing  ability.  The 
filling  out  of  this  Creative  Test 
and  our  analysis  arid  subsequent 
training  have  enabled  scores  of 
Palmer  students  to  sell  stories 
and  photoplays.  Our  Board  of 
Examiners  grades  your  reply 
without  cost. 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we 
will  send  you  the  Creative  Test 
and  a  copy  of  our  book,  “The 
New  Road  toAuthorship” — free. 
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Palmer  Institute  of  Authorship 
i  Affiliated  with  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 

Dept.  53-R,  Palmer  Bldg.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

►  Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
Creative  Test  and  a  copy  of  your  new  book,  “The 
New  Road  to  Authorship.”  I  am  most  interested  in — 
I  □  Photoplay  Writing  □  Short  Story  Writing 
□  English  Expression 


Name . . . 

Address . . . A . •••■ . ;•••■ 

All  correspondence  strictly  confidential 
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>  $3  FOR  A  PLOT 

Send  your  story-idea  in  a  few  words.  I  supply 
j  plot,  incidents,  characters,  title,  markets  —  every- 
‘  thing.  Enclose  $3  with  each  story-idea.  Also 
stories  criticised  and  revised  at  seventy-five  cents 
each  t,ooo  words. 

GEORGE  B.  POTTER 
22  3  No.  Beacon  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WRITERS 

Have  your  manuscripts  typed  by  a  person  familiar 
with  the  standards  required  by  Editors.  Qualified  to 
revise,  if  this  service  is  desired.  Write  for  rates. 

EDNA  L.  BORDEN 

MANUSCRIPT  TYPIST 

357  Main  Street  Acushnet,  Mass. 
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CREATIVE  CRITICISM  OF  MSS, 

By  an  Author  Whose  Work  Has  Appeared 
in  More  than  Thirty  Magazines,  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  Century,  Scribner's,  down. 
Author  of  “Talks  on  Practical  Author¬ 
ship,”  begun  in  the  November  WHITER. 

RATES: 

Short  Stories,  $1  a  thousand  words. 
Novelettes  and  short  plays,  $10. 

Novels  and  full-length  plays,  $16. 

RICHARD  BOWL  AND  KIMBALL, 

21  East  Fifteenth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Criticisms  Include  Advice  for  Marketing. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  WRITERS 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  WRITERS’ ABILITIES  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 
THOROUGH  INSTRUCTION  IN  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY  TECHNIQUE  •  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 

fOKMZK  TICUON  !WTW  THOMAS  H.  UZZELL  OOLUEH.'s'WECtlJ 
342  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


WRITERS; 

Dependable  manuscript  copying  done  at  low 
rates.  Accuracy  and  neatness  assured.  Write  for 
information.  GRACE  McADAMS,  315  Seventh 
Ave.,  North,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Mention  Thb  Writer. 


MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED 

Accurately  and  Neatly 

60c.  A  THOUSAND  WORDS  INCLUDING 
CARBON. 

PROOF  READING  AND  INDEXING. 
POEMS  2C.  PER  LINE. 

L.  B.  THOMPSON 

Office  219,  17  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Writer. 


cAUTHORS 

Let  me  type  your  manuscripts  ;  guaranteed  work  by 
a  professional  authors’  typist,:  also  revising  and 
criticising. 

AUTHORS’  TYPING  SERVICE 

757  Polk  Street,  Gary,  Indiana 

Mention  The  Writer. 

BERYL  M.  JOHNSON 

AUTHORS’  AID 
HOLLIS  CENTER,  MAINE 
Prepares  MSS.  for  the  Publisher,  Typing,  etc. 
Mailing  Service  Available, 
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TEXTBOOKS  FOR  WRITERS 

1001  Plaoes  to  Sell  Manuscript* _ »f  BO 

The  Writers’  Book .  8. SI 

Modern  Photo-Play  Writing — It* 

Craftsmanship  . 8.09 

The  Art  of  Inventing  Characters..  2. BO 

The  36  Dr&matlo  Situations .  1.S0 

The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing  1.7S 

Practical  Authorship .  1.60 

88  Ways  to  Make  Money  by  Writing  1.80 

Writing  for  the  Trade  Press .  1.00 

Rhymes  and  Meters . 7B 

The  Manuscript  Record. . . 70 

Plotting  the  Short  Story .  l.#0 

Fiction  Writers’  Workshop . 6B 

What  Editors  Want .  .26 

How  to  Write  a  Short  Story: . 66 

Descriptive  catalogue  "Thirty  helpful  books 
for  writers on  request. 

JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE,  Pubr. 

Franklin,  Ohio  Box  496 


CRITICISM  AND  REVISION 
OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  Foudtr  and  Former  Editor  of 
THB  EDITOR,  having  reomned  the 
work  ae  above  will  give  his  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  all  manuscripts  submitted, 
and  will  aim  to  give  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  and  assistance  toward  publication. 
Schedule  of  prices  for  reading,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  advice  regarding  revisien  and 
sale  will  be  sent  on  request. 

JAMES  KNAPP  REEVE,  Editor 

Franklin,  Ohio  Box  496 


